by Terry Messman 


he horizons seem almost limit- 
less as we walk along with Osha 
Neumann and Amber Whitson 
on an Art Tour to view the wild- 
ly colorful paintings and striking sculp- 
tures created in recent years at the Albany 
Landfill. As we look at the towering 
sculpture of a woman on the shoreline, 
her arms outstretched to the horizons, the 
sun slips down beyond the hills in the 
west, forming an inexpressibly lovely, 
rose-colored painting in the sky. 

Art above and art below — beauty in the 
heavens and on earth. Yet, the beauty of the 
Albany Bulb stands in stark contrast to the 
ugly, destructive actions taken by the 
Albany City Council, along with their 
unexpected ally — anti-homeless environ- 
mentalists who may see the natural beauty 
of the landscape but have proven unwilling 
to see the beauty of the human lives and 
remarkable artworks that have found a 
home in the midst of the debris and con- 
crete rubble of this dumping ground. 

For many years, city officials tacitly 
permitted homeless people to live on the 
Albany Bulb, and the police often directed 
homeless people to live at the landfill 
because there was.no other refuge for 
unhoused people in Albany. Now, after 
the utter refusal of Albany officials for the 
past 20 years to build a single emergency 
shelter or a single unit of housing for 


by David Bacon 


ince the Golden Arches rose 

above the first Southern 

California drive-ins, workers 

have labored in their shadows for 
the lowest legal wage a boss can pay. 

Other fast food chains have mush- 
roomed since, copying the same ideas: 
Pay workers the least possible. Keep them 
guessing from week to week how many 
hours they'll get. If anyone gets upset, 
there are always many more people on the 
‘street, ready to step behind the counter, 
clean up the dirty tables, or stand at the 
grill in the heat and smoke. 

Is it a surprise that many people in 
those jobs came to this country to feed 
their hungry children, or give a future to 
those they left behind? People will put up 
with a lot when they’re hungry enough. 
They’ll take ibuprofen to get through the 
shift, or line up for food at the local food 
pantry at the end of the month, because 
their paychecks won’t stretch that far. All 


Fast Food Workers 
Face Silent Raids 


Jack in the Box in Oakland recently fired two immigrant 
women workers without warning. Congress is debating 
laws that would make these firings even more widespread. 
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This remarkable statue was created by Osha Neumann and 


homeless people, and after Albany failed 
for 20 years to fulfillits state-mandated 
requirement to file a plan to build afford- 
able housing, the City Council has decid- 
ed that the only solution to homelessness 
is the mass eviction and forced exile of 
everyone living at the Albany Bulb. 
During our Art Tour, the shoreline is 


to keep that job. 

These days, many of those workers have 
heard about strikes and work stoppages. 
The word is out about protests asking for 
$15 an hour instead of the $8 minimum. 

So fast food chains are finally discov- 
ering what building sérvice contractors 


and garment sweatshops have known for - | 


years. They’ve “suddenly realized” their 
workers are immigrants, and maybe some 
don’t have good immigration papers. By 
asking for papers, and firing those that 
can’t come up with good ones, the restau- 
rants imagine they’ll restore the previous 
willingness of workers to accept the mini- 
mum, no questions asked. 

Is that what happened at Jack in the 
Box in Oakland? Did the corporate office 
simply decide that the time had come to 
give workers a good scare? And did the 
Immigration and Customs Enforcement 
(ICE) agency of the Department of 
Homeland Security help them? It 


See Fast Food Workers Face Raids page 6 
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A Place of Freedom Where the Sea Meets the Sky 
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Jason DeAntonis at the Albany Bulb. 


Donation: $1.° 


Photo by Marianne Robinson 


inexpressibly lovely, and as the sun goes 
down, the horizon where sea meets sky 
seems to go on forever. If the expanse of 
the far-off horizon seems limitless, the 
imagination that created all these artistic 
works also seems unbounded and free. 
Like wind playing over water, the 
human spirit has come to this shoreline 


ni 


Immigrant workers picket for a basic human right—the right to eat. David Bacon photo 


and found a place. of frestiom — freedom — 
to live, to create art, to build imaginative 
little shacks that provide a safe haven. 
Poor people in this society are often 
imprisoned in claustrophobic little boxes. 
Residents at the Albany Bulb have found 
the freedom to escape the wretched SRO 


See A Place of Freedom page 7 
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Yet Another Attack on Homeless People in San Francisco 


“This is yet another attack on the 

homeless, on queer people, poor peo- 

ple and people of color, and our right 

to exist in public space in our society.” 
— Tom Temprano, Harvey Milk Club president 


by TJ Johnston 


ore than 200 homeless people will be evicted 

from San Francisco’s public greens after the 

Board of Supervisors narrowly approved a plan 
on November 5 to shutter all parks from midnight to 5 
a.m. The ordinance, authored by Supervisor Scott 
Wiener, was passed with a 6-5 vote. It will close 36 parks 
overnight and forbid people from entering or staying on 
park grounds unless passing through specific areas. 

Wiener said the ordinance’s intent is to prevent theft 
and vandalism, not to punish people who sleep in parks. 
But advocates for homeless people say the ordinance fur- 
ther restricts when and where homeless people can or 
cannot be. © 

“Six members of the Board of Supervisors made a 
tragic decision at exactly the wrong time,” said Jennifer 
Friedenbach, executive director of the Coalition on 
Homelessness. “In the midst of a full-fledged housing cri- 
sis, they voted to close parks and plazas during the night. 
For the hundreds of people sitting up all night in plazas, 
waiting for the safety of sunlight to close their eyes, they 
now don’t even have that option.” 

Voting against Wiener’s proposal were Eric Mar, Jane 
Kim, John Avalos, David Campos and London Breed. 
‘Before her dissenting vote, Breed echoed the concerns 
expressed by homeless advocates about selective enforce- 
ment of the measure on those with nowhere else to go. 

She asked, “If it’s not intended to target the homeless, 
the firefighter or the well-groomed neighbor, who is the 
law designed to target? Suspicious-looking people? 
Teenagers? Young men in hooded sweatshirts? I’m not 
comfortable pre-emptively criminalizing a person’s pres- 


ence or everyone’s presence in order to deter the few 
who COMMIT those acts (Of vandalism).” 


“Whether this particular law passes or fails, 7,350 
people will wake up tomorrow not knowing where they 
will sleep tomorrow night,” Breed added. - 

This is a hardship that compounds the fatigue beset- 
ting people without a roof over their head, such as a 
Buena Vista Park camper who identified himself only as 
Jacob D. “This affects me personally,” he said. “Because 
when you are homeless, it is very exhausting just to exist 
or rest and having a place to lie your head or put your 
things down at night. And the parks allow homeless peo- 
ple a spot to rest and put your things down.” 

Yet people staying at parks will be ordered to leave as 
part of enforcing the law, Dennis Kern, operations direc- 


Philip Rosheger: 


by Carol Denney 


aying music on the street is not easy. Even if you 

play a loud instrument, have a loud voice, or both, the 
probability of breaking into someone’s consciousness 

and inspiring them with a few notes is small when your 

- music must be heard over all the traffic and bustle. 
Amplification is illegal in most cities without a permit, 


which can be costly and takes planning to acquire. 


A homeless man finds a welcome place of rest in Duboce 
Board of Supervisors outlaws people from being in any of San Francisco’s 36 parks at night. 


tor of the Recreation and Parks Department, told the 


board’s Government Audit and Oversight Committee two . 


weeks earlier. 

But it is already illegal to sleep and camp in public parks 
in San Francisco. City and park police regularly visit 
éncampments at Golden Gate Park during 4 a.m. sweeps 
and ticket people. Police have issued 7,150 citations to 


campers for Park Code violations from 2006 to 2012, 


according to data from the Human Services Agency. 

The Coalition on Homelessness said this new measure 
will compound homeless criminalization and divert funds 
from, housing and services to enforcement. Unpaid tickets 


-can lead to jail time and create another barrier to housing, . 


financial assistance and employment, the Coalition added. 
Park dweller James Hanley said getting cited repeatedly 
is already a nuisance. “This law would shine a light brighter 
than it already shows and makes things more difficult,” 
Hanley said. Even before this new measure was enacted, 
Hanley said, he was already being charged with illegal 
camping on a daily basis. “I do not want any more tickets.” 
In the run-up to the board vote, advocates for lesbian, 


gay, bisexual, transgender and queer people emphasized 
the bill’s impact On their Community. On October 23, the 


Harvey Milk LGBT Democratic Club attracted media 
attention with a sleep-in at Dolores Park. E 

Harvey Milk Club president Tom Temprano said the 
ordinance ‘violates the city’s spirit of openness. and inclu- 
sion. “This is yet another attack on the homeless, on queer 
people, poor people and people of color, and our right to 
exist in public space in our society,” Temprano said. 

In a census of the city’s homeless people earlier this 
year, 29 percent of the homeless population identified 
themselves as LGBTQ. Living in parks provides relative 
safety to those who face hostility in the city shelter sys- 
tem and the streets. Additionally, the Castro neighbor- 
hood — Wiener’s district and long regarded as the heart 


| further criminalize the people in our city who have 


pe 


Park. A new measure passed by the Lynn Friedman 
; photo 


Brian Basinger of the AIDS Housing Alliance: 
“Because of Scott Wiener’s legislation, LGBTQ San 
Franciscans who have lost their homes will experi- — 
ence increased physical violence, our public health 
system will be burdéned by more emergency room 
visits due to the hate crimes committed against peo- 
ple kicked out of the parks who will be sleeping in 
the neighborhoods, merchants will have to work 
harder to deal with the impacts of people getting 
kicked out of the parks.” 


Tom Temprano of the Harvey Milk Democratic Club: 
“7 am incredibly disappointed that in the midst of a 
housing crisis our board of supervisors would vote to 


no choice but to sleep in our parks. Until we have - 
housing for every San Franciscan this legislation, and 
legislation like it, will remain an unfair attack on the 
people who need our support the most.” 


of the LGBTQ community — has the highest no-fault- 


eviction rate in the city. 
Brian Basinger, director of the AIDS Housing 


Alliance, criticized Wiener for inadequately protecting 
his constituents. “(Wiener) is continuing his attacks on 
low-income and homeless LGBTQ community members, 
especially people with AIDS who fiave been evicted by 
speculators from the Castro, gay Latino immigrants, chil- 
dren and youth and transgender women who have no 
other option than to shelter in the parks,” he said. 

Joining Wiener in the vote to close the parks at night 
were David Chiu, Malia Cohen, Norman Yee, Mark 
Farrell and Katy Tang. 

The ordinance is scheduled to take effect in 
December. 


The Miracle of Music Among Us 


People walking by might hear the flawless technique, 


or the mastery of a classical piece they had never before Star Spangled Corners 


heard live, but they would have to wait until the end of 
the piece to discuss it with Philip, who loved to talk but 
needed to make enough money to pay rent, to eat, or to 
put some gas in his car. Playing on the street was some- 


(for the woman with the harmonica, for the man 
with the saxophone, for the boy with the guitar, for 
the family with violin and tambourines.) 


times his only income. He also respected the balance of a by Mary Rudge 
composition, and was unwilling to interrupt its flow even | What a city long lacked, now is on every corner! 
Those most successful at stopping a crowd of hurried © Schmooze with admirers. 


commuters or shoppers without amplification often have 
a gimmick. They play a toy piano and a trombone simul- 
taneously, dress like clowns, or play catchy novelty reper- 
toire — probably not their goal when they first fell in love 
with music. Those compromises along the way often end 
up affecting, or infecting, that original surge of desire to 
play in a world of pure sound. 

Philip Rosheger, one of the most distinguished classi- 
cal players and composers of our time, never compro- 
mised, whether on stage at Herbst Theater or on 
Berkeley’s noisy streets. He’d use a small amplifier if the 
cops would let him, sometimes dropping a microphone 
entirely inside the sound hole. He would arrange his legs 
in what looked like an impossible pretzel, and then he 
would simply play. 

The depth of his classical repertoire is difficult to imag- 
ine for those who are not classically trained, but Berkeley 
has a fairly high ratio of people for whom hearing the 
world’s best, most challenging classical guitar compositions 
ringing from the instrument of a man playing on the street 
was too powerful a sight and sound to resist. 


Music, shimmering over us all, 


When I first met Philip, we were two of the few musi- | every note shines in our ears, 
cians who got good-paying gigs in town. We talked for | we wear our day necklaced in sound. 
hours about the emotional content of various chord inver- | For coin we spare, we get so rich. 
sions, politics, housing, and the crazy life we were expected | The poor have jeweled us with song. - 
to live just to play. Philip was immersed in music and com- | Are we entertained by the starving poor? 
position, but loved to talk about injustice, poverty, and local | There should be artist’s subsidy 
issues. He felt strongly that the world needed to be a safer | for all who make those silver notes, 
harbor for music and for musicians, and he was right. The | those emerald tones, gold mined from 
musicians I knew in the 1980s who gave it up along the way | the depths of soul... 
would fill a stadium. 
Philip fell ill this summer, and is currently in a critical | not worth half of what you give us! Your work 
care unit in Oakland. Those of us who know him well are | is worthy of support — fingers busy all day long, 
not sure at this point if he’ll be able to communicate ver- | you who play the saxophone, banjo, harmonica, 
bally again. So we play to him, we read to him, we talk to | guitar, in patched shirt, torn jeans, bare feet 
him in case he can hear us. 
We have some of his own compositions on a CD play- | drop of ruby rhythm! 
er by his bed, hoping to reach him and possibly comfort | It took joblessness and homelessness and hunger 
him the way his music and his originality and spirit so | to fill our streets with music. Song for food, 
affected us. I hope those who read this will consider being | sing for (you hope) your supper, play your music 
generous with the next street musician you see in his | which is now our city treasure, our pleasure. 
honor. I know he would love that. 


HERE’S MONEY! HERE’S MONEY — 


in the cold, blood and pain in every bleeding 


Starvation keeps thrilling us. 
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Multi-Millionaire CEOs Try to Cut Social Security 
While Compiling Massive Nest Eggs of Their Own 


by Bill Berkowitz 
e opening line of a new report by 
the Institute for Policy Studies and 
the. Center for Effective 


Government might be considered contro- 
versial if it wasn’t so gob-smackingly 
true: In the current budget debate, the 
loudest calls for Social Security cuts are 
coming from two lobby groups led by 
CEOs who will never have to worry about 
their own retirement security. 

The report, titled Platinum-Plated 
Pensions: The Retirement Fortunes of 
CEOs Who Want to Cut Your Social 
Security, points out that two organiza- 
tions, Fix the Debt, a PR and lobby 
machine launched in 2012 and led by 


more than 135 CEOs of major corpora- - 


tions, and the Business Roundtable, a 40- 
year-old association made up of about 200 
CEOs of Americas largest corporations, 
are involved in a protracted campaign 
aimed at cutting, and ultimately, gutting 
Social Security. 

Platinum-Plated Pensions, written by 
Sarah Anderson, the Director of the 


Global Economy Project at the Institute _ 


for Policy Studies, and Scott Klinger, 
Director of Revenue and Spending 
Policies at the Center for Effective 
Government, found that the CEOs belong- 
ing to Fix the Debt and Business 
Roundtable are sitting on massive nest 
eggs of their own. 

The report focuses on the retirement 
funds of Business Roundtable members, 
but there is considerable overlap in BR 
and Fix the Debt. More than half of the 
Business Roundtable executive committee 
members and a quarter of their total mem- 
bers are affiliated with Fix the Debt. 

Key findings from Platinum-Plated 
Pensions include: 

1. Retirement assets of Business 
Roundtable CEOs are 1,200 times larg- 
er than typical U.S. workers. 

These CEOs retirement accounts aver- 
age $14.5 million, more than 1,200 times 
as much as the $12,000 median retirement 
savings of U.S. workers near retirement 
age. A retirement fund of $14.5 million, 
combined with Social Security, would 
generate a monthly retirement check for 
these CEOs of $88,576. That’s 68 times 
what a typical U.S. retiree can expect. 

2. Three CEOs pushing Social 
Security cuts have $100 million-plus 
retirement funds. 

Of the 168 Business Roundtable CEOs 
who lead U.S.-based publicly held corpo- 
rations, 10 (including four who are also 
members of Fix the Debt) have corporate 
retirement plans valued at more than $50 
million. At the very top are three. CEOs 
who have retirement assets of more than 
$100 million: John Hammergren, CEO of 
McKesson, has the largest retirement for- 
tune, having amassed $144.3 million in 
his retirement nest égg. Honeywell’s 
David Cote, a leading spokesperson for 
both the Roundtable and Fix the Debt, has 
a $134.5 million retirement pot of gold 
after just 11 years at the helm. Mike 


/ Donate or Subscribe to Street Spirit! 
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“Bread Line.” A bread line for the hungry and destitute will be 
the only form of Social Security left if “Fix the Debt” has its way. 


Duke, CEO of Wal-Mart Stores, is sitting 
on $113.2 million in retirement assets, 
compared to his employees’ average 
401(k) account balance of $15,000. 

3. While gilding their personal pen- 
sions, many Roundtable CEOs have 
allowed massive deficits to grow in 
their employee retirement funds. 

Of the Business Roundtable CEOs 
whose firms provide pension funds for 
their workers, 10 have deficits in these 
funds of between $4.9 billion and $22.6 
billion. The Roundtable CEO with the 
largest deficit in his company’s worker 
pension fund is Jeffrey Immelt of General 
Electric, with $22.6 billion. Immelt’s per- 
sonal retirement fund is worth more than 
$59 million, the sixth-largest among 
Roundtable CEOs. 


Fix THE DEBT — A HYPOCRITICAL 
CORPORATE PR CAMPAIGN 


Launched in 2012, Fix the Debt aimed 
to lead a high-profile communications and 
lobbying campaign for deficit reduction, 
complete with a youth outreach arm that 
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has organized a multi-city college campus 
bus tour, state chapters led by prominent 
business and political leaders of both par- 


’ ties, aggressive advertising, and intense 


social media efforts, according to the 
report. 

Honeywell’s David Cote has said that he 
“brought together about 100 other CEOs to 
participate in it with me as we funded to the 
tune of $45 million this effort.” 

Pete Peterson, who put up $5 million 
of the campaign’s initial funding, is a 
longtime political operative and one of the 
wealthiest men in the country who made 
his personal fortune at the Blackstone 
Group on Wall Street. According to the 
Center for Media and Democracy (CMD), 
Peterson cashed out with $2 billion short- 
ly before the 2008 financial meltdown. 

The Los Angeles Times has called 
Peterson “the most influential billionaire 
business figure in national politics. . . . He 
isn’t content merely to express concern 
about the federal deficit. His particular 
targets are Social Security, Medicare and 
Medicaid, which he calls ‘entitlement’ 


_ programs and which he wants to cut back 


in a manner that would strike deeply at 
the middle class.” 

CMD, an invaluable watchdog group 
that over the years has become expert. at 
ferreting out truth from fiction — particu- 
larly as it relates to corporate-developed 
public relations campaigns, and industry- 
sponsored Astroturf groups — labeled Fix 
the Debt as one of the most hypocritical 
corporate PR campaigns in decades. 

Several Business Roundtable CEOs 
seem to be trying the old carnival worker 
trick of distracting a contestant in a mem- 
ory game with a shiny object in the cor- 
ner, trying to distract attention away from 
the large deficits many of them have accu- 
mulated in their employees pension funds. 

Platinum-Plated Pensions offers three 
Fair Retirement Security Reforms: 

1. Eliminate the cap on wages sub- 
ject to Social Security taxes. 

2. End the ability of CEOs and high- 
income executives to defer unlimited 
amounts of pay in their retirement plans. 

3. Support universal, secure and 


_adaptable (USA) retirement funds. 


Although public opinion is soundly 
against any cuts to Social Security, Fix the 
Debt and Business Roundtables million- 
aires, sitting in the catbird seat, will no 
doubt soldier on in their efforts to gut one 
‘of America’s most successful programs. 


Bill Berkowitz’s WorkingForChange col- 
umn. Conservative Watch documents the 
strategies, players, institutions, victories and 
defeats of the American Right. 
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Street Spirit 
Vendor Program 


- The Street Spirit vendor program is 
managed by J.C. Orton. More than 150 
homeless vendors sell Street Spirit in 
Berkeley and Oakland. Please buy 
Street Spirit only from badged vendors. 

Vendors are oriented so as to learn to 
interact positively and respectfully with 
the public. Vendors are not supposed to 
ask for donations beyond the $1.00 sell- 
ing price of the newspaper, and they are 
instructed not to verbally or physically 
harass customers. 

Please buy Street Spirit only from 
badged vendors. If you have questions 
about the vendor program, please e- 
mail J.C. Orton at noscw @sbcglob- 
al.net or call him on his cell phone at 
(510) 684-1892. 
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Immigrant Rights Groups Fight U.S. Government's 


Huge Wave of Mass Firings and Deportations 


Union and immigrant rights activists protest against E- Verify and firings at Mi Pueblo markets. Their sign says: “Obama and Mi Pueblo — No More 
Firings.” Workers called for a boycott of Mi Pueblo markets because of firings and anti- -union intimidation. 


by David Bacon 


hen the U.S. Congress couldn’t 

pass immigration reform bills 

this fall — even ones deeply 

unpopular among many immigrants them- 

selves — one of the most important 
responses came from Oaxaca. 

“In the capital of this southern Mexico 

state, a representative of a Silicon Valley 


union sat down with a state agency and an © 


organization of indigenous migrants, and 
signed an agreement for mutual coopera- 
tion. All three groups pledged to work to 
protect the rights of Oaxacans who have 
migrated to the United States. About 


800,000 now live in California alone. 
“Our objective,” the agreement reads, 


“4s the protection of the human and labor 
rights of Oaxacan workers and their fami- 
lies, in the food and commercial indus- 
tries.” It lists a number of shared commit- 
ments, including explaining to immigrant 
workers their labor rights, helping them 
file claims when they’re hurt at work, and 
advocating for them when they face gov- 
ernment agencies. 

According to Gerardo Dominguez, orga- 
nizing director for Local 5 of the United 
Food and Commercial Workers, “We have 
a state government in Oaxaca that’s willing 
to do something beyond its borders to help 
its people who now live here. Our relation- 
ship can grow in ways that will help our 
union, and give these workers much more 
power over their own lives.” 

The agreement was signed also by 
Rufino Dominguez, director of the 
Oaxacan Institute for Attention to 
Migrants (IOAM), and Bernardo Ramirez, 
coordinator of the Binational Front of 
Indigenous Organizations (FIOB). 

The need for an agreement like this 
was dramatized this year by the debate 
over the “comprehensive immigration 
reform” bills in Congress. While one of 
the bills, S. 744, passed by the Senate in 
June 2013, contains some protections for 
immigrant workers trying to organize 
unions, it also contains vastly increased 


enforcement measures. that would lead to. 


the firing and deportation of thousands of 
undocumented people. Even harsher bills 
in the House of Representatives contain 


stricter enforcement terms with no worker’ ” 


protections at all. 

Local 5 has been a vocal critic of those 
measures, particularly the provision that 
would require all employers to use the gov- 
ernment’s E-Verify-system to identify, and 
then fire, workers without legal immigra- 
tion status. The union fought a three-year 
battle to organize workers at the Mi Pueblo 
supermarket chain, and during that cam- 
paign the company fired hundreds of work- 
ers because they were undocumented. 


Mi Pueblo publicly announced it was 
using the E-Verify database to identify 
them, a move the union said was intended 
to frighten and intimidate employees so 
they wouldn’t organize. 


BUILDING A STRONG MOVEMENT 


The agreement between Local 5, the 
IOAM and the FIOB was one of a grow- 
ing number of actions this year by immi- 
grant communities and immigrant rights 
groups, responding to Congressional inac- 
tion, as well as to many anti-immigrant 
provisions of these bills. There is a grow- 
ing interest in using direct action to 
defend immigrants in their workplaces 


and communities, and building a stronger 
grassroots movement for more progres- 


sive immigration reform proposals. 

Almost all community-based immi- 
grant rights organizations outside of 
Washington, D.C., are seeking ways to 
stop the federal government’s huge wave 
of deportations. Last year, 409,849 people 
were deported from the United States, and 
the total deported during President 
Obama’s first five years is about to reach 
two million. 

According to the Immigration and 
Customs Enforcement (ICE) Agency of the 
Department of Homeland Security, current 
deportations average 30,791 per month, 
including more than 8,500 parents of chil- 
dren who are U.S. citizens. The federal 


by Jan Steckel, MD 


aria was our housekeeper from 

Guatemala when I was small. 

She had a lovely laugh and 
never got mad at my brother and me. She 
fed us and bathed us, and we loved her. 


When I was five years old, I cut the 
telephone line with my blunt safety scis- 
| sors because she was talking on it, and I 
wanted her attention. When she realized 
what I had done, she just cracked up. 

One day, two men in suits came to the 
door and asked for Maria. My mom said 
that she wasn’t there, but the men came 
in anyway. They were from Immigration. 
A housekeeper down the street was jeal- 
ous of Maria over a man and had tipped 
off La Migra that she didn’t have a green 
card. The men took Maria away. 

My mother went to visit Maria in the 


government spends more today on border 
and immigration enforcement than on all 
other law enforcement agencies combined 
— $18 billion last year alone. 


MASS FIRINGS OF WORKERS 


Enforcement includes firings as well as 
deportations. In each of the last five years, 
ICE has audited the records of more than 
2000 employers, ordering them to fire 
undocumented workers. The mass firings 


include thousands of janitors and sewing 


machine operators, as well as workers in 

farms, factories and meatpacking plants. 
While firings of those without papers 

increase, so do the numbers of workers 


brought to the United States by employers 
with visas that tie their ability to stay to 


their jobs — “guest workers.” A recent 
report, Visas Inc., documents this mush- 
rooming use of temporary migrant labor. 

Between 700,000 and 900,000 
migrants on temporary work visas are 
working in the United States at any given 
time. The most notorious of these visa 
programs, H2A and H2B, are called 
“close to slavery” by the Southern 
Poverty Law Center, which documented 
extensive abuse of worker rights. 

All of these anti-immigrant measures 
have been implemented in the absence of 
any legislation passing through a virtually 
paralyzed Congress. Since the Obama 
administration doesn’t need Congressional 


Why I Support Immigration Reform 


It’s time to bring immigrant workers out of the shadows. It’s time to treat them 
like human beings and offer a path to citizenship. It’s time to take care of laborers 
and their families, not throw them in jail and let their kids suffer and die. 


. Jail downtown. Maria was crying, saying 


she was in a jail cell with prostitutes and 
women who scared her. She kept saying 
that she was a good girl, that all she 
wanted to do was support her family in 
Guatemala. My mother couldn’t do any- 
thing for her and came back very upset. 

Maria disappeared after that. I missed 
her. We got another housekeeper. Six 
months later, Maria came back to visit 
with a stuffed donkey from Guatemala 
for my little brother. My mother couldn’t 
take her back because of the new house- 
keeper, but she said she would give her a 
reference for work with another family. 

Our current policy isn’t keeping people 
out. It’s just disrupting lives. I was partly 
raised by Latin American housekeepers, 
and I know my state, California, wouldn’t 
run without undocumented workers. 

When I grew up, I became a pediatri- 
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action to ramp up enforcement and guest 
worker programs, activists argue, it doesn’t 
need it to end them either, or at least to 
scale them back. They point to the achieve- 
ment by young undocumented immigrants 
of “deferred action” — an executive order 
issued last year by the administration, 
which halted the deportation of young peo- 
ple (the “dreamers”) brought to the United 
States as children without papers. 

Advocates of Congress’ immigration 
bills called for demonstrations nationally on 
Oct. 5, 2013, to demand that the House of 
Representatives vote on a reform bill. Many 
communities did organize actions, but they 
were often critical of what Congress was 
proposing, and especially of the administra- 
tion’s deportation wave. 

In Omaha, the Heartland Workers’ 
Center meticulously organized a march of 
2000 people. But, it cautioned, “today’s 
current debate to reform U.S. immigration 
policies is heavily inundated with discus- 
sions to increase enforcement at the south- 
ern border, make E-verify mandatory, and 
provide enough workers for U.S. compa- 
nies. Yet what is often lost is the human 


~side; there are still more than 11 million 


human beings who remain in immigration 
limbo. because Congress has refused to 
update the U.S. immigration system and 
incorporate their humanity into the actual 
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cian and took care of Spanish-speaking 
children, including children of field- 
workers, housekeepérs, gardenefs, restau- 
rant staff, and all the other laborers on 
whom our economy depends. 

I’ve seen a little girl who couldn’t get 
antibiotics for a bad dental infection 
because she wasn’t born in this country. 
I’ve seen a little boy whose appendix 
burst because he didn’t have medical |. 
insurance and the university hospital sent 
him away. I’ve even seen.an infant die | 
because his Spanish-speaking parents 
couldn’t get access to medical care in the 
richest country on earth. 

It’s time to bring immigrant workers out 
of the shadows. It’s time to treat them like 
human beings and offer a path to citizen- 
ship. It’s time to take care of our laborers 
and their families, not throw them in jail 
and let their kids suffer and die. 
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policy debate.” 
THE HUMANITARIAN CRISIS 


Gabriella Cardenas, a center board 
member, condemned “the humanitarian 
crisis within immigrant communities 
resulting from the systematic detention, 
imprisonment, and deportation of our fel- 
low human beings.” 

The center’s director, Sergio Sosa, 
warned that just one march would not 

. change things. “Without any question,” he 
said, “as a demonstration of his political 
will, (Obama) should start with an execu- 
tive order (like that for deferred action for 
“dreamers”) for a ‘cease fire’ — an 
immediate halt to the deportations.” 

Well-connected Washington, D.C., 
organizations backing the comprehensive 
immigration reform bills, however, not 
only misread this cresting anger, but poured 
gasoline on the fire by criticizing those call- 
ing for a moratorium on deportations. 

Henry Cisneros, former mayor of San 
Antonio, Texas, and Clinton cabinet mem- 
ber, said the moratorium calls would make 
it harder to get “comprehensive immigra- 
tion reform” bills passed “because the 
waters will be so poisoned politically.” 

Cisneros was spéaking for the Bipartisan 
Policy Center’s immigration task force, 
which includes George Bush’s former 


Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice; for- 
mer Mississippi Governor and Republican 
powerhouse Haley Barbour, and Ed 


Rendell, former Democratic governor of’ 


Pennsylvania. A task force statement said a 
moratorium would “undermine trust” that 
the government was seriously committed to 
“the implementation of stronger border 
security measures and workplace screening 
of undocumented individuals.” 

The putdown was hardly surprising. In 
August, after the Senate passed S. 744, 
the task force hailed the bill and outlined 
its basic requirements for any reform. 
They include “a robust worker visa pro- 
gram ... essential to the U.S. economy.” 

Contract workers brought to the United 
States by employers, and who are unem- 
ployed longer than 60 days, should be 
deported, it urges. It also calls for heavier 
border and workplace enforcement, as a 
question of “national security.” 


CONSTITUTION-FREE ZONE 


The fault lines dividing Democratic 
and Republican lobbyists in Washington, 
D.C., and grassroots organizations in 
immigrant communities, have grown 
deeper, and not just because of the call for 
stopping deportations. Political heavy- 
weights and local activists are moving in 
opposite directions. Their visions of the 
kind of changes needed in immigration 
law are fundamentally different. 

This became obvious on October 8 in 
Tucson, Arizona, just three days after the 
national demonstrations. That evening, 
the Tucson Police, implementing the 
hated immigrant and racial profiling law 
SB 1070, stopped a car in the middle of 
the Mexican and Chicano barrio at 10th 
Avenue and 22nd Street. The vehicle, 
apparently, had a faulty license plate light. 

The stop occurred, however, right out- 
side the Southside Workers Center and 
the Southside Presbyterian Church. Both 
have accused the- police and the Border 
Patrol of acting like an occupying army in 
Latino communities — as though normal 
civil rights no longer exist in immigrant 
and working class neighborhoods. 
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The most notorious of these temporary work visa pro- 
grams, H2A and H2B, are called “close to slavery’ by 
the Southern Poverty Law Center, which documented 
extensive abuse of worker rights. | 


STREET SPIRIT 


Activists began arguing with police 
over the detention of the car’s riders, 
knowing that if they were taken into cus- 
tody they’d be held for deportation, 
regardless of the reason for the stop. 

The police called the Border Patrol, 
and the people in the car were indeed 
detained. But the bystanders then sur- 
rounded the car to stop the impending 
deportation. Forty Border Patrol agents 
and even more police then set at them 
with pepper spray, rubber bullets and 
dogs. Eventually the detained riders were 
taken away. One protester was arrested, 
and three held for awhile by ICE agents, 
before they were eventually released. 

The Coalicion de Derechos Humanos, 
an immigrant rights organization in Tucson, 
declared afterwards that “years of continued 
police and ICE collaboration exacerbated 
by hateful laws such as SB 1070 have 
turned this region into a battleground. Our 


“community will not be silent.” 


Earlier, the Coalicion, the Southside 
Workers Center, and 13 other Tucson 
groups had called for defeat of S. 744, argu- 


ing that enforcement had already created a 


“Constitution-free zone” in Arizona, and 
that the buildup “is directly responsible for 
the more than 2.500 men, women and chil- 
dren who have died in the Arizona desert 
[trying to cross the border.]” ‘ 
Trying to stop the deportation was more 
than just a momentary and spontaneous tac- 
tic, however. “This is how we’re going to 
build a movement that can force Congress 
to consider a progressive reform,” said 


Isabel Garcia, Coalicion director. 
DIRECT ACTION IS SPREADING 


Direct action against deportations and 
enforcement is spreading. The National 
Day Labor Organizing Network organized 
an October sit-in in Phoenix. “We want 
the president to suspend deportations 
wholesale,” said Chris Newman, the net- 
work’s legal director. 

And on October 17, dozens of young 
immigrants sat down in front of a bus car- 
rying deportees from the San Francisco 
ICE office. The protest was organized by 
Asian Students Promoting Immigrant 
Rights through Education (ASPIRE), the 
Asian Law Caucus, and a network of 
other local immigrant rights groups. 

One ASPIRE student, Dean Santos, 
told the media that he’d been a prisoner 
himself in an immigrant detention facility 
in Arizona. “I’ve been in that bus before,” 
he said, “and I remember how powerless I 
felt. Now, I’m coming back with the 
power of our communities in our effort to 
stop the separation of families.” 

In addition to objecting to increased 
enforcement, immigrant community 


activists have also questioned the drive. 


towards contract labor programs, like those 
strongly supported by the Bipartisan Policy 
Center, and which are major elements of 
Congress’ reform bills. Like the issue of 
deportations, this has become a policy ques- 
tion not just debated in Washington, D.C., 
but fought out on the ground. In this case, 
the fight is taking place in the fields of 
Sakuma Berry Farms, one of the largest 
strawberry, blueberry and blackberry grow- 
ers in the state of Washington. 

In July, more than 250 workers went 
on strike over low pay and bad conditions 
in the labor camp where they were living. 
The workers are immigrants from Oaxaca, 
speaking pre-conquest languages like 
Mixteco and Triqui. Some live in the val- 
ley where the farm is located north of 


Seattle, but most come up every year from 
Madera and Santa Maria in California. 
THE COMPANY HAS TAKEN MY YOUTH 

One migrant said, “I’m 25 years old, but 
my body feels much older. How will I take 
care of my children when they are older, 
and my body is broken down? I’ve been 
coming here to pick berries since I was 14. 
This company has taken my youth, and it 
will take my children’s youth.” 

Workers organized a union, Familias 
Unidas por la Justicia. “Every year that 
we have been coming to Sakuma Farms, 
we have tried to ask for better wages, 
housing, and treatment from the Sakuma 
family,” they said in a statement explain- 
ing the reasons for their strike. “After 
years of trying to change the conditions 
we felt it was necessary to organize.” 

The company hired security guards to 
frighten people in the camp, and then fired 
Ramon Torres, the union’s elected leader. 

The workers discovered, however,.that 
Sakuma had contracted this year for 160 
guest workers under the H2A work visa 
program. They were brought from Mexico 
by the Washington Farm Labor 
Association, a big labor contractor. Then 
Sakuma told strikers he wouldn’t pay 
them any more than he was paying the 
H2A workers. Sometimes he even offered 
them less. The strikers fear that when they 
return next year, guest workers will have 
been brought in to do their work. 

Indigenous union members say compa- 
ny foremen threaten to send the H2A 
workers back to Mexico if they can’t meet 
high production quotas. “They are isolated 
under guard, and prohibited from talking to 
our committee and any other workers. And 
they are afraid,” the union says. 

According to a report by Farmworker 
Justice, a farm labor advocacy group in 
Washington, D.C., “Guest worker pro- 
grams drive down wages and working con- 
ditions of U.S. workers and deprive foreign 
workers of economic bargaining power.” 

S. 744 would replace the H2A program 
with an even larger guest worker pro- 
gram. The maximum number of visas 
available to growers in the first five years 


Reylla Denis Ferraz Da Silva, her husband Fabricio, and baby Enzo 
Gabriel. Reylla was picked up for deportation in San Francisco, and 
was released as a result of community protest. 


Sakuma Farms strikers at the entrance to the labor camp. 


' largest contractor for those workers was the 


. Sakuma berries. As work winds down for 
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would reach 337,000. 
Here again, the administration has been 


able to act without waiting for Congress. A 
decade ago there were no H2A workers in 


the state of Washington. Last year, the U.S. 
Department of Labor certified applications 
for 7,086 workers, more than double the 
3,194 of the previous year, making the state 
the third highest nationally after North 
Carolina and Georgia. The nation’s second 


Washington Farm Labor Association, with 
2,293 workers —. the contractor used by 
Sakuma Berry Farms. In 2012, the U.S. 
Department of Labor certified 85,248 H2A 
visas, and the number is rising. 

Bernardo Ramirez, the FIOB coordina- 
tor who signed the agreement with UFCW 
Local 5, traveled from Oaxaca to support 
the strikers. He says that Congress’ plan 
for guest workers is raising doubts in 
Mexico as well. “We don’t think a guest 
worker program makes life better for peo- 
ple in either Mexico or the U.S.,” Ramirez 
said. “Sakuma wants to bring in these 
workers because he’s not willing to pay a 
just wage to the people already here.” 

To Rosalinda Guillen, director of | 
Community2Community, a farm worker 
advocacy and organizing project in north- 
west Washington, the H2A program under- 
mines wages and conditions, and bills in 
Congress would make this worse. “They 
devalue farm work,” she says, “and view 
workers just as a source of profit, instead of 
skilled people in a profession that can sus- 
tain families. Their whole philosophy is 
‘anyone can do it.” "The company sets ‘the 
price, pays what it wants, then sends them 
back to Mexico. Workers have to accept 
whatever the company gives them.” ee 

Like the deportation protests, support for 
the strikers is spreading. Stores in Seattle 
began pulling Sakuma Farms berries off 
their shelves this fall. Then immigrant 
rights activists began leafleting customers 
at stores selling Haagen Dazs ice cream in 
San Francisco. That brand, owned by the 

Nestle Foods giant, is a big customer for 
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Fast Food Workers 
Face Silent Raids 
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wouldn’t be the first time. 

In each of the last five years, ICE has 
audited the records of more than 2000 
employers, ordering them to fire undocu- 
mented workers. The mass firings include 
thousands of janitors and sewing machine 
operators, as well as workers in farms, fac- 
tories and meatpacking plants. Now these 
so-called “silent raids” have arrived at fast 
food joints, just in time to scare workers as 
they stage more walkouts and protests. 


The government says forcing bosses to 


fire workers is more humane than deport- 
ing them. Instead of mounting the kind of 
factory raids immigration authorities did a 
few years ago, with black-clad agents car- 
rying machine guns, ICE now says it uses 
this “softer” method. It has an electronic 
system to find and fire the undocumented 
— a database called E-Verify. 

ICE says it targets employers who pay 
workers substandard wages or force them to 
endure intolerable working conditions. But 
curing intolerable conditions by firing or 
deporting workers doesn’t help the workers. 
And in the fast food restaurants, the condi- 
tions don’t change just because people get 
fired for not having good papers. 

Beneath the benevolent-sounding 
rhetoric is a whispered subtext as well. If 
“those people” without papers can’t work, 
they’ll leave. But no one is heading for 
Mexico. People stay, but instead they lose 
homes and pull their kids from school, 
while looking for work on street corners 
or cleaning other peoples’ homes. 

In 1999, unions said they would try to 
put a stop to this. At the AFL-CIO con- 
vention, they said they’d help immigrant 
workers get Organized to raise wages and 
make conditions better. Unions would 
campaign to repeal the law, called 
“employer sanctions,” that makes it a 
crime for someone without papers to hold 
a job to support his or her family. 

But today. Congress is debating laws 
that would make these firings even more 
widespread, and criminalize people even 
more. These bills come from both the Tea 
Party and mainstream Democrats, who see 
_ho problem in firing workers for not having 
papers. Maybe it’s because they just don’t 
see or hear the workers. They don’t have to 
listen to parents wondering how they’ ll put 
the next meal on the table for their kids. 

But Maria Saucedo and Diana Rivera 
are not invisible, nor are they willing to be 
quiet. Both were fired at Jack in the Box in 
Oakland for not having papers. Their expe- 
riences are a reality check — the reality of 
the “silent raid” and its human cost. 

Today, communities and unions are 
starting to see that the future could change 
in fast food restaurants because of the 
willingness of these two women, and oth- 
ers like them, to stand up and ask for that 
$15 hourly wage. But the organizations 
that support them have to answer their 
question: Is it just for workers to get fired 
because they don’t have papers? Doesn’t 
everyone have the right to put food on the 
table for their families? 

In these interviews, Maria Saucedo and 
Diana Rivera speak out about the condi- 
tions they face in the workplace. 


MARIA SAUCEDO 


“They call us illegals, but what they’re 
doing is even more illegal.” 


I’ve worked at Jack in the Box in 
Oakland for 12 years, and now they’re fir- 
ing everyone. I was a cashier, but I’ve 
worked in prep, as a fryer, on the grill, in 
the seating area — every job they have 


there. You have to know what you’re* 
doing. The company has a way the job - 


should be done. They have their rules, 


their times. You have to learn their way of 
doing things. 

At the end of the day I’m really tired, 
especially my feet, because I’m standing 
all day preparing or serving the food. 
They demand a lot, and put a lot of pres- 
sure on you to work fast. They’re always 
telling you, “Hurry up! This is fast food. 
You have to work faster!” They have a 
stopwatch, and you have to cook the food 
in three minutes because they say the cus- 
tomers can’t wait longer than that. 

If you don’t do the work fast enough, 
they take you off that job and put some- 
one else on it. And they don’t give you 
any help. If you’re working on the grill, 
you’re there by yourself. They threaten 
that if you don’t work fast enough they’ll 
cut your hours, or even cut your days. . 

I was working 35, sometimes 39 hours 
a week, and only taking home $500 every 


‘two weeks. So if they take away four or 


five hours it has a big impact. I can’t even 
pay the rent and our bills with what I 
make. Plus, I have to send money to my 
daughters. Sometimes I get to the end of 
the month and I don’t have enough money 
to buy food. I have to decide which bills I 
can pay or only pay part of them. I go to 
the food pantry on 98th Avenue to get 
food then, because I don’t have enough 
money to buy it. 

Every day on the table where we put 
our lunch, we have cans of Red Bull. 
Instead of drinking soda, lots of people 


drink it so they can get the strength to 


keep on working. People take aspirin also 
for the pain. There was one young man 
who would take Advil with caffeine with 
his Red Bull, as a way to keep awake 
while he was working at night. 

I take Herbalife that also has caffeine 
to get the energy to keep working. I take 
Ibuprofen and Advil for the pain, espe- 
cially for the headaches I get because of 
the pressure and for the aches in-my feet. 
If you’re working on the grill, in the heat, 
you have to take pills for the pain you get 
in your hands there too. 

In October, the woman who’s in 
charge of the restaurant was up in her 
office, and I was working down below. 
She sent the supervisor to call me in, and 
said my Social Security number didn’t 
match. That was on a Tuesday. She said I 
could work until Saturday, and that would 
be it. It was the same Social Security 
number I gave the company when I began 
work there 12 years ago. In all that time 
they never said anything about it. And I’m 
not the only one — this happened to many 
other people too. : 

They’d been shorting me on my check 
for weeks. My last check should have 
been for 40 hours, and instead they only 
paid me for 21. I told her that if she was 
firing me she had to pay me the hours 
they owed. I told her. “You know my 
rights — you can’t fire me without paying 
all you owe me.” She said she didn’t have 
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the winter in the Sakuma fields, strikers 
‘warn that those protests are likely to 
expand to other cities as well. 
Beyond the beltway ringing 
Washington, D.C., many grassroots 
protests over the impact of immigration 
policy are linked to support for a more 
progressive vision of immigration reform. 
The Coalicion de Derechos Humanos, 
FIOB, Community2Community and 
| UFCW Local 5 advocate a program 
called the Dignity Campaign. It calls for 
inclusive legalization, repealing employer 
sanctions and ending the firings, stopping 
mass deportations and detentions, demili- 
tarizing the border, and renegotiating 
trade agreements like NAFTA that 
increase poverty and forced migration. 
The American Friends Service 
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any money available for that, and I still 
haven’t been paid. 

I don’t think it’s fair to be fired for not 
having papers. We all have the right to 
work, the right to live. We’re not robbing 
or hurting anyone. We’re simply working. 
Every dollar we put in our pocket has 
been truly earned the hard way. And the 
people they’re hiring now to take our 
places don’t stay, not for $8.00. They 
work two or three days and then they 
leave. People who can work here legally 
don’t have to work for $8.00. 

I think this is happening for two rea- 
sons. To begin with, I’m making $8.25 an 
hour, and they’re hiring people at $8.00, 
so they’ll save a few cents this way. But I 
also think this is a racial profile. They’re 
only asking Latinos. Why just us? They 
just think, “For sure, if you’re Latino, 
you’re an immigrant.” Now they company 
isn’t hiring any Latinos or any Asians. 
I’m not against white or Black people 
working here. We all have a right to work 
and need to eat, to pay rent, to pay bills. 
But they shouldn’t fire us. 

I like these demonstrations for $15 an 
hour. I went to some. We work much too 
hard for a wage of $8.00 an hour. Even in 
the airport, they pay $12 for the exact 
same work. They’re getting rich while 


we're the ones doing all the work. And — 
. to do this to us after that. It seems very 


look at how they treat us. 


- [ have two daughters and a husband | 


who can’t work because of an accident on 
his job. I’m the only person in our family 
who’s working now. My daughters are 
both studying in Mexico City — one 
studying law and the other economy. I’m 
paying for their school, and for everything 
else they need. Now that I can’t work it’s 
going to hurt us a lot — maybe they’ll 
have to suspend their studies. 

I haven’t thought yet about what we’re 
going to do about this. Now I’m going to 
have to find another job, because I have to 
keep working. We’re not going to let this 
beat us. We have to continue struggling. I 
don’t know what I'll do if I don’t find 
work quickly. But I’m not thinking about 
going back to Mexico. I’ve been here 13 
years. I’m from Mexico City, and maybe 
things are hard here, but they’re much 
harder there. You have to ask yourself, 
“Going back to what?” 

This country was built by immigrants. 
Without immigrants, where would it be? 
They call us illegals, but what they’re 
doing is even more illegal. 


DIANA RIVERA 


“I think it was really unfair the way they 
fired us. Just to tell us all of a sudden: 
You have no more work.” 


I was off Monday and Tuesday, so I 
came in to work on Wednesday. I 
punched in and began to work, and the 
manager arrived and asked me why I was 
working. I said, “Because it’s my job.” 


Committee (AFSC) has made a similar 
proposal, called “A New Path.” 

“We recognize that Congress isn’t 
going to pass a pro-immigrant reform like 
this without a big political movement to 
force them to,” explains Guillen. “But the 
way we can build that movement is by 
fighting the enforcement and guest work- 
er programs that are hurting us in our 
communities. People in Skagit County 
understand the reality of guest worker 
programs a lot better now that they’ve 
seen their effect on people at Sakuma 
Farms, and are a lot less likely to agree to 
them as a price for legalization.” 

Gabriel Camacho, AFSC staff person in 
Boston, believes that “as long as we 
employ the failed legislative strategy for 
‘comprehensive immigration reform,’ we 
are bound to repeat the same mistakes.” 
Instead, he says, “the most affected must 


Ther. he called me upstairs, and asked me 
for my Social Security number and 
papers. He said, “You don’t have any job 
here anymore. None of you have any 
more work here.” 

When I asked why again, he explained 


-they had orders from higher up in the 


company, not to give us any work. He 
didn’t want to say anything that would get 
him in trouble with the people above him. 

I asked for a letter that would give the 
reason for firing me. He said it was 
because we didn’t have good Social 
Security numbers — we didn’t have 
papers. I said they knew that when they 
hired us. In the two years I worked there, 
no one said anything about papers or 
immigration. I asked why they hadn’t 
asked for papers until now, and were fir- 
ing so many of us. He didn’t know. what 
to say to me, so he just sat there without 
saying anything. ~ ; 

I make $8.15 —15 cents more than the 
beginning wage. They want to get rid of 
all those who make more than $8.00, 
because that’s the minimum. I think the 
demonstrations asking for $15 an hour are 
a good idea, because considering the work 
we do, $8 is very little. We do too much 
work for that. So it would be good if the 
wages went up. They want us to put in a 
lot of effort and work fast. So it’s not fair 


unjust to me. 

They didn’t give us any notice. We just 
showed up and they told us we had no 
more work. At least with more notice we 
could have been more prepared and 
looked for another job. But now? With no 
job? Can you imagine what that’s like? 
I'll have to start looking for work all over 
again, and very quickly. I guess I’ll try to 
find the same kind of work in restaurants 
like Jack in the Box. My family is going 
to suffer because we won’t have my 
salary coming in. My family can’t survive 
with just the wage my husband is making. 

I think it’s unjust to be fired for not 
having papers because we all have a right 
to work. We didn’t come here for any 
other reason. I don’t believe working is a 
crime. What we’re doing is something 
normal — we’re not hurting anyone. © 

I come from Guerrero. There’s work 
there, like in the hotels in Acapulco, but it 
pays much less. So I’m not thinking of 
going back to Mexico. I’m thinking about 
moving forward. I have children who 
were born here. I think they have opportu- 
nities here. I liked that job. When you’re 
used to working you really put an effort 
into it. So I think it was really unfair the 
way they fired us. Just to tell us all of a 
sudden, you have no more job. 


Martha Saucedo’s and Diana Rivera’s 
names were changed in this article. 
For more articles and images by David 
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lead the struggle, not the Beltway experts 
and strategists.” The movement takes place 
in the communities where people live. 

Camacho points to recent efforts in 
California, which passed a driver’s 
license bill for undocumented motorists, 
and the Trust Act, intended to stop police 
from holding undocumented people for 
deportation even when they’re not actual- 
ly charged with any crime. But at the 
same time, he cautions, “We must fight to 
defeat mandatory E-Verify, new Bracero 
[guest worker] programs, border milita- 
rization, and every other anti-immigrant 
bill at the state and local level. In the 
final analysis, the movement must be led 
from outside of Washington, D.C.” 


‘For more information see David Bacon’s 
books: The Right to Stay Home: How US 
Policy Drives Mexican Migration, (Beacon 
Press) and Illegal People—How Globalization 
Creates Migration and_ Criminalizes 
Immigrants (Beacon Press, 2008). 
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hotels, the dangerous neighborhoods and 
the claustrophobic warehouses called 
shelters that poor people are sentenced to 
- live in, as though they were prisoners. 

Here, at the Bulb, they live in imagina- 
tive little sanctuaries built by hand and 
blazing with art, instead of being consigned 
to shelters where scores of strangers are 
crammed into faceless barracks with no pri- 
vacy, no dignity, no freedom, and with 
every second of life regulated. 

But if the horizons and the physical 
freedom seem endless, they are not. The 
horizons have shrunk and-our society is 
clamping down on freedom. The upper- 
middle-class politicians on the Albany 
City Council would prefer that there were 
no poor people. That is precisely why 
they have deliberately refused to build 
any housing or shelter for their homeless 
citizens for all these years. 

Now that the poor have shown the 
capacity to develop their own homes, the 
council must invent new crimes and cast 
them all into exile. Suddenly, an area that 
was literally a dumping ground becomes 
such a valued piece of real estate that the 
poor must be driven out. 


FESTIVAL OF RESISTANCE 


Given the many years in which home- 
less people were permitted and even 
encouraged to take up residency at the 
landfill, Albany officials have given no 
credible explanation as to why they are 


acting with such haste to evict 50 to 60. 


~ homeless people as winter approaches. 

In a show of support for the Bulb’s res- 
idents, a four-day Festival of Resistance 
was held over the Thanksgiving weekend. 

On Friday, November 29, Osha 
Neumann, an artist and attorney, and 
Amber Whitson, a leading organizer of 
the Bulb community, led an Art Tour 
down a green avenue of flowers, paintings 
and sculpture created out of driftwood, 
construction debris, beached boats, and 
other found objects on the shoreline. 

The profuse paintings, sculptures and 
colorful homes created by Albany Bulb 
residents were illuminated in the surreal 
glow of a sunset that almost seemed pro- 
grammed from on high to showcase the 
artistic creativity of the landscape. 

As sunset faded into cold twilight,.this 
outdoor art exhibit of sculptures and cre- 
ative shacks revealed its other identity as 
a place of shelter for homeless people 
with nowhere else to go. 

Neumann is a mural artist and sculptor 
‘who created several of the most striking 
sculptures at the Albany Bulb, working 
with his son-in-law, Jason DeAntonis. 
Neumann also spends many hours at the 
Albany Bulb in his other role as an attor- 
ney who is representing homeless camp- 
dwellers in their lawsuit against city offi- 
cials for proceeding with a mass expul- 
sion that Neumann said is an act of “cruel 


and unusual punishment” in violation of 
the Eighth Amendment. 


THE DISCOVERY OF FREEDOM 


In an interview, Neumann explained his 


connections to both the natural beauty of 
the Albany landfill and the homeless peo- 
ple who have found a home here. Just as 
homeless people have found a refuge that 
allows them to live in freedom in an over- 
regulated society, so have artists found the 
freedom to create unlicensed and unregu- 
lated works of art at the Bulb. 

This level of personal and artistic free- 
dom is nearly an endangered species in 
modern America, and one day the sculpture 
Neumann created of a towering woman 
with outstretched arms in supplication on 
the shoreline may stand as a memorial of 
the freedom that has been lost. 

“The Albany Bulb is a place that has 


been important for me for well over a 
decade now,” Neumann said. “I first 


found out about it when I was taken there 
by people I know who are homeless and 
were living in People’s Park and who had 
moved there.” . 

Jimbow the Hobow, one of the main- 
stays at the Albany Bulb who created its 
free library, told Neumann there were 
people who were making “absolutely 
amazing paintings” down by the shore. 
The anonymous group of artists called 
themselves Sniff and their highly imagi- 
native paintings on walls and big chunks 
of concrete sparked Neumann’s own artis- 
tic impulses. He began making sculptures 
out of driftwood and gigantic pieces of 
styrofoam from a broken-up dock. 

Neumann’s political commitment to 
homeless people living at the landfill has 
equally deep roots. In 1999, Albany offi- 
cials evicted a.large community of home- 
less landfill residents and destroyed their 
encampment — an act of destruction that 
still echoes in the minds of people fighting 
today’s threatened mass eviction. 

Neumann remembers it clearly. “We 
tried to stop Albany from kicking people 
out with no place to go,” he said. “At that 
time, as now, they had set up a little 
portable shelter in the racetrack parking lot 
for 50 people to go into. Nobody wanted to 
go into it, and people never got the kind of 
support they needed to fight back, either 
legal or political. So they scattered. They 
were pushed out onto the streets, and many 
into very desperate circumstances.” 

The 1999 eviction was all the more 
unfair because Albany is one of the very 
few cities in the Bay Area that has refused 
to build shelter or housing for homeless 
people, and its dereliction of duty seems all 
the more inexcusable when it deliberately 
attempts to force homeless residents to 
move to other cities. 

Today, 14 years later, Albany has still 
failed to build a single unit of shelter or 
transitional housing, and it is currently 
being sued for not even attempting to 
update its Housing Element, a crucial part 


Mom-a-Bear’s encampment near the shore on the Albany Bulb. 


of a municipality’s General Plan. 

Cities are required under state law to 
show how they plan to meet the need for 
affordable housing. The City of Albany 


- was sued in October 2013 by Albany 


Housing Advocates because city officials 
have not updated its Housing Element 
since 1992, and missed deadlines in 2001 
and 2009. for mandatory updates. 
“Albany never had any housing,” 
Neumann said. “It never had a shelter, 
and it never had transitional housing. 
Nothing. It was one of those communities 
that thought of itself as the ‘Urban Village 
by the Bay.’ They didn’t think of them- 


selves as the kind of place that had home- 


less people — and they could do that 
because the homeless people were safely 
out of sight on this landfill.” 


A HUMAN DUMPING GROUND 


The Albany landfill had been a dump- 
ing ground for construction debris, and 
due to the refusal of city officials to 
develop homeless programs, it became a 
dumping ground for human beings as 
well. . 

“The Albany police and other police 
would even direct people that they found 
in Albany who were homeless to go to the 
landfill,” Neumann said. “It was sort of 
the designated place for homeless people 
to go. So people went there and they 
made a community there. They built 
homes, and they lived in those homes, and 
they shared their lives together. They cre- 
ated a library, and all the networks needed 
for a successful community, and it was a 
place where they could be left alone.” 

Unwanted, criminalized and discarded 
people were cast off to a dumping ground 
formed from unwanted refuse and debris. 
Ironically, the people who had been dis- 
carded created such an interesting and 
beautiful landscape that elitist environ- 
mentalists and city officials decided they 
wanted to seize the formerly unwanted 
dumping ground and destroy the commu- 
nity that had developed. 

Neumann said, “People who could not 
live anywhere else or who could only live 
furtively, and in hiding, lived there in this 
beautiful place. And they had the solace 
of living in nature. They had million-dol- 
lar views there and they loved it. They 
loved nature, they loved the Bay, and they 
shared it with all kinds of other people 
who loved the landfill the way it was — 


“People who could not live anywhere else or who could only 
live furtively, and in hiding, lived there in this beautiful 

place. And they had the solace of living in nature. They had 
million-dollar views there and they loved it.”? — osha Neumann 


*“When they pack up the trailers and leave, we would be 
again homeless. But we would be more homeless than we 
were before because they would have bulldozed our 

homes on the Bulb.”” — Amber Whitson, Albany Bulb resident 
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for its wildness, for the fact that it wasn’t 
all controlled and tamed.” 

In a society that abandons and banishes - 
its poorest members, it was intolerable for 
city officials to realize that some of the 
homeless poor had found a rare degree of 
freedom and enjoyed those “‘million-dol- 
lar views” that normally are the exclusive 
prerogative of the wealthy. 


THE SHELTER AS JAIL 

One of the reasons that people cling so 
stubbornly to this landscape is because 
there is nowhere else to go, certainly 
nowhere as free or as beautiful. Homeless 
people are well aware that if they are 
evicted from the Bulb, their only alterna- 
tives are being warehoused in a shelter, 
being confined in one of the cramped 
trailers set up by the City of Albany, hid- 
ing in a back alley, or languishing in a jail 
cell at Santa Rita for one of the class- 
bound offenses that are only crimes when 
committed by poor people. 

“There are 50 to 60 people living out 
there, many of them with significant dis- 
abilities,” Neumann said. “Many of them 
have serious physical health problems, 
and they are proposing to take people out 
of their homes, out of their community, 
and stuff 30 of them into these two 
portable trailers that they have set up.” 

On. November 22, the City of Albany 
opened two small, prefab portables at a 
cost of over $330,000 to shelter 30 people 
for six months. Neumann and several 
other attorneys joined with Albany 
Housing Advocates in requesting that the 
City Council drop its plan to spend 
$330,000 on portable shelters that would 
only house half of the Bulb residents in 
severely cramped conditions. 

The attorneys pointed out that, after six 
months, the portables would be removed, 
all the people would be homeless again, 
and Albany would have spent the entire 
sum with no long-lasting benefit at all. In a 
letter to the City Council, Albany Housing 
Advocates showed how the city could 
spend the same amount of money on direct 
housing assistance and place Bulb residents 
in permanent housing. The council dis- 
missed the plan out of hand. 

For many, it was “déja vu all over 
again.” In 1999, many homeless people 
had avoided the trailer-shelters, likening 
them to jail or an internment camp. In 
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November of this year, Bulb residents and 
Albany Housing Advocates warned the 
City Council repeatedly that homeless 
people would not trade their freedom and 
their homes on the landfill for the con- 
finement of oppressively regulated 
portable shelters. They were proven right 


when no one sought shelter in the porta- 


bles in the first four days after they were 
first opened on Friday, November 22. 

Neumann said that the inhabitants of 
the Albany Bulb are avoiding the recently 
opened portables, in part because they 
have even less room than most shelters. 

“These are really cramped, uncomfort- 
able places,” he said. “You’re regimented 
and forced into an enclosed space with peo- 
ple you don’t know. Many people out there 
are disabled and have serious issues with 
being claustrophobic. Many have very bad 
experiences with institutionalization. For 
this community that has been able to exist 
as human beings out on the landfill, to be 
forced into these sardine-can portables is 
very dangerous to their health.” 


LIVING IN A LITTLE BOX 


Amber Whitson has lived at the 
Albany Bulb for several years and is a 
dedicated organizer who has worked tire- 
lessly to help her fellow campers protect 
the encampment from expulsion. 

_ When asked if she would enter the 
portable trailers, Whitson said, “Would 
any of these City Council members be 
willing to go live in a metal trailer or 
Berkeley Food and Housing Project shel- 
ter that has bed bug problems and is seis- 
mically unsafe since the Loma Prieta 
earthquake? No! Nobody else is going to 
want to live in a little box that you can 
only be in 16 hours a day regardless of 
your disability or not, and where you have 
to be watched over by a hall monitor th 
entire time you’re there.” 

Whitson pointed out that when all the 
money has been spent after six months, the 
trailers will be closed and the homeless 
people will be cast away with nothing. 
“When they pack up the trailers and leave, 
we would be again homeless,” she said. 
“But we would be more homeless than we 
were before because they would have bull- 
dozed our homes on the Bulb.” 

People are being asked to give up their 
homes, their privacy and their freedom in 
return for a few months stay in a trailer. 
Many Bulb residents are in long-term rela- 
tionships and would have to be separated if 
they sought shelter in the portables. Still 
others have deep emotional bonds with 
their dogs, and cannot bear to give them 
up, as required by shelter rules. 

Neumann said, “Albany is setting up a 
situation where they’re saying: ‘Cram 30 of 
these folks into these portables. The rest of 
you, basically, go to hell, or go wherever 
you want, but don’t stay in Albany.”” 


CRUEL AND UNUSUAL PUNISHMENT 


On November 12, a lawsuit filed in U.S. 
District Court by 10 Bulb dwellers and 
Albany Housing Advocates charged that 
Albany’s plan to evict-people amounted to 
“cruel and unusual punishment,” a violation 


of the Eighth Amendment to’ the. 


Constitution, and also a violation of the 
Americans with Disabilities Act. The suit 
was filed by the East Bay Community Law 
Center, the Homeless Action Center and the 
firm of Kilpatrick, Townsend & Stockton. 
At a hearing on November 18, U.S. 
District Judge Charles Breyer refused to 
grant a temporary restraining order that 
would have prevented Albany from evict- 
ing the camp dwellers. The lawsuit on 
behalf of the campers can still proceed. 
Many homeless people from the 
Albany Bulb who attended the hearing 


were very disappointed with Judge 
Breyer’s ruling. Neumann said, “The peo- 
ple from the Bulb who were in the court- 
room couldn’t understand that the judge 
seemed to be unwilling to prevent Albany 
from evicting them just as winter is com- 
ing on and in the middle of this season of 


holidays. It’s hard for people who are in 


touch with the real human realities of this 
situation to understand this ruling. 
“Albany is taking them from a place of 


safety and community where they have. 


been able to survive — and these are people 
who have not been able to survive very well 
out in the streets and the back alleys. That is 
all being taken away from them. What that 
means is that people are going to be out in 
the cold and very vulnerable.” 

Neumann warned that allowing Albany 
to proceed with this eviction could take a 
serious toll on the health and safety of 
people who have nowhere left to go. 

“Some of them are extremely vulnera- 
ble, people whose health and life may be 
at risk because of Albany’s actions,” he 
said. “Many people at the landfill have 
significant disabilities, mental and physi- 
cal. Some have serious health problems, 
seriously compromised immune systems, 
some with mobility problems.” 

Amber Whitson said that “when we 
had 62 people at the Bulb, there were 38 
disabled people. Our population keeps 
fluctuating in size and variety, but there is 
a large number of disabled people out 
here — more than half. But they don’t 
care. They just want us out of their way.” 


OUTRAGE AT SIERRA CLUB 


Whitson expressed outrage that sup- 
posedly liberal environmentalists are pres- 
suring city officials to expel homeless 
people from the landfill. For decades, the 
landfill was just a construction dump. But 
Bulb inhabitants have lived in relative 
harmony with nature, and as environmen- 
talists became aware that homeless people 
were living amidst vistas of scenic beauty, 
they began to covet a land that had long 
been ignored as a. dumping ground. 

As Whitson pointed out, the Albany 
Bulb is a landfill, and as such, it is hardly 
Yosemite or Sequoia National Park. “It’s 
a dump!” she said. “It’s a dump that 
nature took over, and because nature took 
it over, the Sierra Club and Citizens for 
Eastshore Park feel they have a claim to 
it. But that’s just not how it works. It 
shouldn’t be how it works.” 

Albany Bulb activists held a protest 
outside Sierra Club offices in Berkeley on 
October 11 to voice their outrage at the 
Sierra Club’s support for the eviction of 
homeless and disabled persons. 

Whitson said, “The Sierra Club and 


Painted chunks of construction debris near a towering sculpture by Osha Neumann and Jason DeAntonis. 


Citizens for Eastshore Park are pressuring 
and prodding and urging the council to kick 
us out of our homes for the environment, 
regardless of what the reality is. They’re 
spreading propaganda, and they just want 
us out of our homes. It’s not right.” 

Neumann said, “One of the things that is 
really troubling is that some of the main 
instigators pushing the council in this direc: 
tion have been so-called environmentalists. 
I think it’s an awful form of envitonmental- 
ism that pits the poorest human beings 
against the environment. The reality of it is 
that if you look at what has happened out 
there to the land, the reason why the Bulb 
still is green and verdant is because people 
are still living there. If you look at what 
they’ve done to the places where they’ve 
kicked people out, they’ve turned it into a 
desert, they’ ve clear-cut it.” 


What time is it? Clocks on the tree at Lewanda’s encampment. 
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To add to the irony, people at the 
Albany Bulb are living more in harmony 
with the environment than most of our 
affluent society. They are not part of our 
consumer culture of massive consumption. 

“If we are setting the environment 
against. the needs of the poorest and most 
vulnerable of us, then we’re going to be in 
real trouble,” Neumann said. “Because the 
fact is, it’s the people out on the Bulb who 
are showing us how we’re going to need 
to live. They’re the ones who are living 
with the light carbon footprint, not us. 

“This incredibly rich society does not 
provide the resources for people who are 
desperately in need, and here is a place 
where people are supporting themselves. It 
doesn’t cost a dime to the City of Albany, 
yet even that is being taken away.” 
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